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MATT R. xxv. 40. 


V. 255 T ſay unto you, Inaſmuch as ye have 
done it unto One of the Leaff of theſe my 
Ora ye have done it unto Me. 


\ TO ſubje& is more worthy of our ſerious and 
habitual conſideration, or more likely to be 
attended with beneficial effects upon our practice, 
than the coming of our Lord to Judgment. Do but 
imagine yourſelves to be preſent, as indeed you will, 
- when the Lord Teſus ſhall be revealed from heaven, with 
his mighty angels, in flaming fire, * and ſhall fit upon 
the throne of his glory; + and all mankind, ſmall and 
great, * ſhall riſe again from their graves, and ſtand, 
naked and on a level, before his impartial bar, 


expecting their final ſentence from his mouth, which 
| will 


rde l 7,8. + Match. xxv. ., | Rev. xx. 12+ | 
th. xy | 


will conſign them to a ſtate of 3 or TP 
that will never end: figure to yourſelves the Fudge 
of all,* amidſt this diſtreſs of nature and the ruin 
of a falling world, ſeparating the righteous from 
the wicked, condeſcending to acknowledge and ac- 
cept the former, and to welcome them, in the pre- 
ſence of Angels and of Men, with thoſe raviſhing 
words, Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world: For 
T was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: I was thirſty, 
and ye gave me drink : I was a firanger, and ye took 
me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was fick, and ye 
viſited me: I was in priſon, and ye came unto me: Ve- 
rij I ſay unto you, Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto 
One of the Leaft of theſe my Brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me : +. imagine yourſelves, I ſay, to be Specta- 
tors of ſuch a Scene, and Witneſſes to ſuch awful 
circumſtances, which will one day be indeed your 
own: and you will fee! the force and meaning of 
the words of the text, you will apprehend the ape 
rior dignity and excellence of charity to your fellow- 
creatures, you will be poſſeſſed at once of the whole. 
merit and importance of that labour of love I am 
now to recommend to you, in a manner beyond 
the power of words to deſcribe or communicate. 


. Prudence, Nie, concur to enfores 
the duty of Charity on our minds : but the grand 


7 Heb. xii. 23. + Matth. xxv. 34, 35, 36, 49. 
＋ 1 Theil. i. 3. | 3 


850 131 
„A0 Sabeful motive, which ought moſt to affect 
us, as we are Chriſtians, - is the peculiar relation, 
which the diſtreſſed and miſerable are ſaid in Serip- 


ture to bear to Chriſt. The poor belong to Chriſt's 


own family; they are members of bis body, of his fefh, 
and of his bones; * for which cauſe he is not aſhamed to 


call them Brethren. + Nature prompts us to figh for 


the afflicted, and forces us to feel for the infirmi- 


ties of our fellow-creatures : but Grace carries our 
views from them to Chriſt, and teaches us to confi- 
der the Redeemer himſelf as ſuffering in all the ſuf- 
ferings of his followers. Like them, and more 
than they, he once diſdained not to undergo a life 
of ſorrow and a death of anguiſh, for our ſakes ; 
and though now exalted: to the higheſt heavens, he 
ſtill ſympathizes with his faithful ſervants here be- 
low, and conſtraineth us, by the example of his own 
love, + to miniſter comfort and conſolation to his 
diſtreſſed Bretbren, for whom be died. It is this re- 
gard to Chriſt, which eonſtitutes the very root and 
principle of Chriſtian charity; it is this, which con- 
ſecrates our alms and oblations, and turns them, 

from inſtances of kindneſs to men, into acts of piety 

to God, and of gratitude to our Redeemer : thus 
refined and ſanckified by Religion, they throw a 
luſtre on it and on themſelves; and, in the language 
of the wiſe Ry 55 age Me ons of n in - ora 


of flver.$ 5 


Since 


Epheſ. v. 30. "+ Heb. . 11. ＋ 2 Cor. v. 14 
| Rom. XIV. 10, 15: § Prov, xxv. 11. | 
42 


OY 
Since then the virtue of Charity it in the. fight of 
God of great price, * ſince it is intimately connected 
with the moſt ſublime and leading parts of our Re- 
ligion, and ſince the performance or neglect of this 
duty will be the rule, by which our actions will 
chiefly be tried at the day of judgment; one of the 
firſt cares, that ought to employ. a charitable man, 
ſhould be, How his liberality may beſt and moſt 

profitably be diſpoſed. And were Charity herſelf 

to ſearch, who were the propereſt objects of her 
bounty, as well as the moſt effectual manner of re- 
lieving them; ſhe could not find a more excellent 
way + of executing her own benevolent purpoſes 
with regard to both, than by promoting and en- 
couraging Inſtitutions of the ſame nature with mat, 

which now implores your N 


Among the many calamities incident to humani- 
ty, Pain and Sickneſs are the moſt diſtreſsful. Other 
evils we may eſcape; or when they arrive, if they 
admit not of removal or relief, we may, by reaſon 
and reflection, reconcile ourſelves to them and to 
our condition. But from the Diſorders and Acci- 
dents of the body, neither ſex nor age, neither 
wealth nor wiſdom can ſecure us: when viſited 
by theſe miniſters of avenging heaven, we are no 
longer at liberty to divert our attention to other 
objects, our whole mind is taken up with the pre- 
ſent painful ſenſation, and no continuance of the 

5 diſ- 
” 1 T96 UL + + 28 Cork Rh | 


„ 
diſeaſe is able to blunt the quickneſs and ſharpneſs 
of our feelings. Even with the advantages of the 
moſt perfect temperance, we are ſtill liable to the 
caſualties of Wounds and Fractures, and beſides 
theſe, the Maladies, to which the human conſtitu- 
tion is ſubject, are ſo multiform and various, whe- 
ther ariſing from the inclemencies of the elements, 
the unhealthy employments of the artificer, the ſe- 
dentary occupations of the ſtudious, or the original 
infirmity of an ill-formed body, as to afford matter 
of difficulty for the learned Phyſician to diſtinguiſh 
them by different names. For moſt of theſe acci- 
dents, and for many of theſe diſeaſes, the goodneſs 
of God hath mercifully provided Remedies : But 
Remedies themſelves, if not ſkilfully applied, pro- 
duce new diſorders; with the moſt cautious appli- 
cation, their ſucceſs is doubtful; and even where 
they are moſt effectual, they often ſerve but to pro- 
tract a miſerable life, and to render our dying * 
nies more lingring and painful. 


; If Sickneſs in itſelf be ſo afflictive, what an ac- 
ceſſion of miſery muſt it receive, when it is accom- 
panied with Want and Penury? Poverty alone is 
not a ſtate of ſuffering: Health and Strength, which 
by the peculiar diſpoſition of Providence are the 
uſual lot of the contented poor, enable them not 
only to ſupply the wants, but to enjoy the moſt va- 
luable of the conveniences of life: But Poverty, 

joined with Sickneſs, preſſes hard indeed. Here the 
7 cup 


143 | 
cup of adverty ia fall end flowing; wad We al; 
with which it is charged, is unmixed and pure. 


The two evils, thus combined, mutually _—_— 


and aggravate: each other: Poverty, oppreſſed by 
Sickneſs, is on a ſudden deprived of thoſe nee 
ſubſiſtence, which its health and labour enabled it 
to provide; and Sickneſs, aſſociated with Poverty, 


is cut off from all the comforts, which help to ſoften 
tbe bed of languiſhing, and make its pains ſupport- 


able. Suppoſe the illneſs confined to the inferior 


members of a poor family, it is ſeldom that the reſt 
have time or money to attend them properly: but 


if either of the principals be diſabled, the whole 
buſineſs by which all were maintained, ſtands ſtill; 


pain of body, and depreſſion of mind, added per- 


haps to the load of increafing debts, fill up the 
meaſure of the parent's woe; till, after long reſiſt- 
ing the violence of his calamities, he finks under 
their accumulated weight, and leaves behind him a 

family, involved in want and ruin by his loſs. 


A ſituation, ſo truly deplorable, vga furely to 
be aſſiſted with all the ſupports and comforts that 
It can: And here the queſtion recurs, What are the 
moſt effectual means of adminiſtring ſuch ſupports? 


Furniſhing poor perſons, when fick, with Food, is 


but a partial relief, when their caſe requires Medi- 
cines alſo: Benefactions of Money are but little 


better, unleſs we could inſtruct them in the ſkill and 


judg- 


. 2. 


4575 


judgment how to lay it out: Giving them Advice 


and Phyſic at their own Homes, beſides the expence, 
is in many caſes impraQticable; and where it is not, 
much fewer objects muſt needs be relieved this way, 
than if a number of them were collected into one 
place: Or, could even this be done, many of the 
Accommodations of ſickneſs would ſtill be want- 
ing, which the humble roof, and wretched furniture, 
d ee N but ill en 


Now the inſtitution of Hoſpitals 3 is an effe@tuat 
way of remedying all theſe difficulties. Here the 
diſabled poor have Food and Medicines provided 
for them, good in their kinds, and ſuited: to their 

conditions, and varied as the nature and ſymptoms 
of their diſorders require: By being brought toge- 
ther into one common dwelling, they are viſited by 
Phyſicians and Surgeons of approved ſkill and hu- 
manity, with as little trouble as may be; and at the 
ſame time are preſerved from the frauds of ignorant 
pretenders, who, under the notion of ſelling cheap 
medicines, often rob them of their money and their 
health: In accidents and acute diſeaſes, where, for 
want of timely help, many periſh, or are rendered 
uſeleſs to the public, they have inſtant and imme- 
diate relief ; in chronical caſes, they have Advice 
and Phyſic given them, without money and without 
price,* and in the mean time oy 80 on with their 


buſineſs as wy" can. . 
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There is another conſideration, which greatly re- 
commends ſuch inſtitutions, I mean the religious 


proviſion, that is made for the poor creatures re+ 


ceived into theſe Infirmaries, Such perſons cannot 
but be ſenſible, that much of the ſufferings they ſee 
and feel was originally occaſioned by vice and wick- 


edneſs; and that all their hopes of relief are owing 


to the virtue and humanity of pious people. Then, 
afflictions, of every kind, have a natural tendency 
to break the ſtubborn heart, and render it ſoft and 
ſuſceptible of good impreſſions: And the ſtillneſs 
and quiet of the place, where they have leiſure. to 
reflect, and are out of the way of bad examples, to- 
gether with the courſe of devotion that is carried 
on, will concur. to perpetuate ſuch impreſſions, and 
fix them on their conſciences with peculiar force. 


This part of the inſtitution. is as wiſe as it is 


humane. The manner, in which perſons live, is of 
more importance bath to individuals and the pub- 
lic, than that in which they die: And if it has 
always been thought of conſequence, that thoſe, 
who are to be ſent out of the world by capital pu- 
niſhmeats, ſhould . be carefully inſtructed in the 
hopes and fears of religion; thoſe, who, we hope, 
will ſoon return into the world again, are ſurely 
much more entitled to the benefit of the like admo- 
nitions. But indeed it is a fact not to be denied, 
that much good has frequently been done this way 
on perſons the moſt ignorant and abandoned; that 
Hoſpitals have been found not more beneficial to 

| | the 
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the b bodies than the fouls of the unhappy ſufferers ; 
and that many, by the falutary leſſons ſuggeſted to 
them in this houſe of mourning, * have been melted 
down into ſuch a ſtate of penitence, as to go out of 
it doubly cured, reſtored to a ſtate of mental as 
well as corporeal health, full of thankfulneſs to 
God for the opportunity afforded them of being 
made whole, and full of good reſolutions to fix no 
more, leſt a worſe thing come unto them. + 


Add to this, what will till more enhance the va- 
lue of theſe Charities, the open and diſintereſted 
manner. of conducting them, which prevents all 
ſuſpicion of miſmanagement from partiality or pri- 
vate views; add alſo, what is of great importance, 
that cheats and counterfeits are effectually excluded 
from ſharing in the benefits of them, ſuch perſons 
ſeldom applying for admiſſion into Hoſpitals, or 
being ſure of being ſoon detected and diſcharged, it 
they do: and it will appear, not only that the honeſt 
and induſtrious poor are here ſupplied; in caſes of 
ſickneſs and accidents, with all the helps towards re- 
covery, which: thoſe: in higher ſtations can want; 
but alſo that this particular mode of relieving them 
is freer from the abuſes, which too often impoſe on 
unſuſpecting piety, and which are hardly ſeparable 
from other methods of beneficence, public or 

private. | 
1 0 . Theſe 
Eccleſ. vii. 4. John v. 14. 
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Theſe obſervations, with others that might be 
mentioned, which have been frequently made, on 
occaſions like the preſent, on the utility of Infirma- 
ries in general, * will ſerve to introduce ſome few 
reflections, on the peculiar propriety of the eſtabliſh- - 
ment of our own. e 5 


We live in a place, where Charity delighteth pe- 
culiarly to dwell ; where ſhe hath, as it were, fixed 
her reſidence ; where we are ſurrounded with ſome 
of the nobleſt monuments of her munificence in 
the world; where every proviſion has been made 
that can well be wanted, for the improvement and 
cultivation of the mind; and where the only thing 
yet left for Charity to do, was the ſubordinate care 
of procuring ſome relief for the maladies of the 
body. It was with fingular fitneſs then, that, in 
this place of all others, this laſt act of kindacſs 
ſhould not remain unperformed ; that ſo Charity 
might have her perfect work, that we might be perfef# 
and entire, wanting nothing. + The erecting of an 
Hoſpital for the ſick has fimiſhed and crowned this 
labour of love. 1 And it muſt always be mentioned 
to the everlaſting reputation of the Univerſity, that 
the foundation of this inſtitution was laid by one 
among ourſelves; and by one too of that Profei- 
s , ſion, 


* See Sermons the 4th and roth of Fourteen Sermons preached on 
ſeveral Occaſions by the late Archbiſhop SECKER; where the Be- 
nefit of Hoſpitals for the Sick and other Public Charities is explain- 
ed at large, in that maſterly way, which diſtinguiſhes the writings 
of this great and good Prelate. e B 

+ James i. 4. t 1 Theſſ. i. 3. 
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And not only the honour of the original defign 
belongs to us, but in contributing to its completion 
and ſupport we have alſo our full ſhare of praiſe: 
no more however, than was but right and decent 
for us to aim at deferving, and ſuch as might rea- 
ſonably be expected from men, a principal part of 
whoſe employments is the ſtudy of Humanity. 
Among theſe, I ſhall be excuſed if I take the liberty 
to include that Illuſtrious Perfon, whom with fo 
much propriety you have appointed to preſide over 

ou, during his life: His education at this Univer- 
ſity in his youth, his protection of it ever ſince, his 
love to letters and learned men, and above all the 
exalted ſtation he holds amongſt us, make him in 
a peculiar manner related to ourſelves, and give me 
a juſt title, in this place and on this occaſion, to 
vindicate him for our own. 


But there is Bene circumſtance, which will ſtill 
more evince the uſefulneſs of an Infirmary in a place 
of general education; and that is, the experience 
that may, by this means, be gained by the ſtudents 
of Medicine here. It has often been made matter 
of objection to both our Engliſh Univerſities, that 
a a regular courſe of Medical Inſtruction, where 
theory and practice were conjoined, was wanting: 

| B 2 ; ns 


1 
And it is a known thing, that many of dur youtls 
do:every year reſort to foreign Academies, for infor- 
mation in this ſcience. Now the opening of an- 
Hoſpital may go a great way in time to obviate this 
objection: Such a place may be conſidered as a ſort 
of ſchool, where the knowledge of Medicine is 
publickly taught to young candidates; not, as ig- 
norant people are ſometimes led to believe, by raſh: 
and dangerous experiments being made here, which 
would not be attempted or ſuffered on perſons who 
pay for their cures; but by the advantages that will- 


ariſe of courſe, where multitudes labouring under a. 
variety of diſorders are to be relieved, of ſeeing new: 
caſes, which require new methods of treatment, not 
more for the eaſe of the unhappy patient, than the 
common benefit of mankind. And here permit me 


to congratulate this Town and Univerſity, that in a 
place, where the Healing art is exerciſed by perſons, 
ſo ſupremely ſkilled in all the various branches of 
it; where the principles and properties of Medical 
Subſtances are explained and analyſed, in ſo ſuperior 
a way, that miniſters equally to our inſtruction and 
entertainment; where the ſeveral claſſes and orders 
of Vegetables are delineated with an exactneſs, that 
is as curious as it is improving; where too the divine 
wiſdom in the formation of the human body is ſo 
happily illuſtrated from dead ſubjects; an oppor- 
tunity ſhould ſo ſeaſonably offer, of exploring the 
ſame wonderful contrivance in the cure-and preſer- 
vation of living ones. ON. 2 occaſion, -I ſhall 
eaſily 


0 wi 

eafily be underſtood to pay a very ſparing tribute to 
the learned Profeſſors of emen e and 
—— | 


But whilſt we are properly ſenſible of what more 
immediately relates to ourſelves, it becomes us not 
to be unmindful of what is juſtly due to the other 
Benefactors to the charitable purpoſe of the preſent 
meeting. We do not. pretend to have been able 
either to have completed or to carry on this uſeful 
inſtitution without Your aſſiſtance; and we have 


taken officious pains to prevent the leaſt colour of 


ſuſpicion, that we meant to appropriate either the 
honour or advantage of it to ourſelves: If we have 
been laudably forward in this work of well-doing, 
You have ſufficiently proved the fincerity of Your love, * 
by following us with equal paces: To your power, I 
bear record, yea and beyond your power, you have been 
willing of yourſelves; and your zeal hath provoked very 
many. + Yes verily; and your debtors we are: we 
accept your kindneſs with gratitude, and we give 
you equal credit for the gift and for the motive of 
it; for ye know the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that 
though he was rich, yet for your ſakes he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might be rich. || We are 
deſirous ſtill to labour, together with you, in pro- 
moting this ee, defign; to concur with you, 
6 and 


* 2 Cor. viii. 8, + 2 Cor. viii. 3. & ix. 2. AA XV. 27. 
|| 2 Cor. vill. 9. 


4] 
and to be inſtructed by you, in every propoſal for 
its perfection and enlargement. The only conten- 
tion between us ſhall be, which of us ſhall appear 
moſt active in the cauſe of charity; exborting one 
another, and provoking one another unto: love, and to 
Saal warks,* being filled with the fruits of righteouf- 


* neſs, which are by TFefus Chriſt unto the ghry and praiſe 
of God. 


To een: TN e is meant to be nie 
now of any ſudden impreſſions, which any of you 
may be led to. entertain, in favour of the prefent 
charity: the time and manner of beſtowing your con- 
tributions this day, which have been aſked with a 
reſerve and delicacy, that is unknown, I believe, 
in other meetings on the like occaſions, is a proof 
that, in ſoliciting your benevolence, we chuſe ra- 
ther to addreſs ourſelves to your judgment than 
your paſſions: But then you will give us leave to 
expect in return, that you would ponder fairly 
in your hearts the force of what has been faid, 
and, as you feel it to be of weight, would 
- honeſtly ſuffer it to move you to the only genuine 

expreſſion of fincere well-wiſhers to our deſign, 
that of becoming yearly contributors to it, or at 
leaſt giving ſomething in the way of ſmaller bene- 
factions. For He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth 
unto the Lord.: Bleſſed is he that confidereth the poor: 
| 37 the 


TH. x. 25, $4 + ip. i. 11. Prov. xix. 17. 
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the Lord will ſtrengtben him upon the bed of languiſhing, 
Thou wilt make all bis bed in his fickneſs.* Water will 
quench a flaming fire; and alms maketh an atonement 
for fins. + And you remember who it is, that hath 
ſaid, Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto One of the Leaf 

of theſe my Brethren, ye have done it unto Me. f | 


Pf. xli 1. 3. + Ecclus, iii, 30. 4 Matth. xxv. 40. 


